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He fixed his main camp round the bea- 


officers in the villages near it, from whence 
he brought a detachment every day to open 
| the trenches and erect batteries: the latter 
| were mostly placed upon the ridge of ground 
running from the north of Townsend Mill 
to the present copper works and mills, and 
the trenches, in the lower grounds under 
them, ° Me Slieveddis trenchies and batter- 
ies from bis camp twice every twenty-four 
hours, and from them he battered-the town, 
and attacked the besieged and their works 
very frequently by way of storm, bat was 
always repulsed with great slaughter of his 





Prince (Rupert,) with a description of the 
situation of that town. 

Upon the Prince’s arrival near Liverpool, 
he was informed that it was well fortified) 
with a strong and high mud wall, and a 
ditch of twelve yards wide, and near three 
vards deep, inclosing the town from the 
east end of the street called Dale-street,| 
and so northward to the river; and from) 
Dale-street end east, and south-east, being) 
a low marshy ground, was covered with! 
water from the river, and batteries erected 
within to cover and guard against all pas- 
sage over or through that water: all the 
street ends te the river were shut up, and 
those to the land inclosed with strong gates, 
defended by cannon : all useless women and 
children were sent to their friends in the 
country, on both sides the river: there was 
also x strong castle on the south, surround. 
ed with a Sitch of twelve yards wide, and 
ten yards deep, from which to the river 
‘was a covered way, through which the 
ditch was filled with water, and by which, | 
when the tide was out, they brought in 
men, provisions, and stores of war, as oc- 
casion required. In and upon this castle 
were planted many cannon, as well to an- 
noy the besiegers at a distance, as to cover 
the ships in the harbour, which was then 
where the dock is now, and at the entrance 
whereof was a fort of eight guns to guard 
that, and te prevent all ey by the 
river side at low water. esides all these 
advantages of defence, therc was one most 
unhappy circumstance to many distressed | 
families, but very lucky to the beseiged ;) 
for in those distracted, confused, and rebel-) 
lious time, the English protestants had 
great numbers of them been massacred in) 
Ireland, and those who escaped with life,’ 
obliged to fly to England for refuge and 
safety, bringing with them all the effects’ 
they possibly could for support, amongst! 
‘hich was great quantities of wool. The| 
besieged covered the tops of their mud walls’ 
ith bags of wool, which saved them greatly, 
rom the small shot of the besiegers. The! 
varrison within was numerous, and stored 
vith arms and ammunition of all kinds, and) 
n this state thought themselves able to give, 
he Prince a hearty welcome on his visita-| 
ion of them. | 

Liverpool is situated upon a ridge of land, | 
on the east side of the river Mersey, run- 
ing from the north side of the town for)! 
about a mile to the south side thereof, where 
it fallsto a flat; but in its form, for the 
host part, declines on the west side to the 
river, and on the east side to the country. 

The town was at that time but small, ci- 
her in appearance or reality to what it is 
mow; however, the fortifications of it then 
included most of all the town, as it is at 
resent. The river is a mile broad, from 
bank to bank, and of depth sufficient for 
reception of the largest ships ap to the 
town, The country near it is high land, 
vhich renders it unfit to sustain a long siege 

This made the Prince upon his near ap- 
Proach and view of the town, being unac- 
wainted with its situation, (one side de- 
‘lining to the country, and the other to the 
river, as before-mentioned, so that he could 
See but little of it) to compare it to a crow’s 





soldiers for the space of a month, or near it, 
when some say the besiged on the north side 
deserted the works and guard of them; 
but others say, that Colonel Moor observing 
they would be taken, to ingratiate himself 
with the Prince, and to save his house and 
effects at Bank Hall near it, gave direction 
to the soldiers to retreat from those works ; 
but be that as it will, deserted they were) 
on the north side, and the Prince's army} 
entered the town on that side about three | 
in the morning, and put all to the sword 
they met with, from their entrance to the 
High Cross, which stood where the Ex- 
change is now; and there they found a 
regiment of soldiers from the castle, drawn 
up in’ battle array, who beat a-parley and 
demanded quarter, which on treaty they 
were allowed, but without any other arti- 
cles than prisoners of war, and surrender 
of the castle, with their persons and arms ; 
upon which they were all sent to the Tower, 
Saint Nicholas’s Church, &c. the Prince 
taking possession of the castle himself. 








& The following account of Liverpool, taken 
from a modern work, cannot fail to amuse our 
readers.—Pvobably it may not alfogether please 
our Epicures, who will lament over the departed 
turbot; whilst the sportsman will grieve that there 
is no trace left of the finest race course in Eng- 
land.— 


LIVERPOOL. 





(From the Pantalogia.) 





“The Mersey, upon which the town is 
situated, abounds with salmon, cod, floun- 
ders, turbot, plaise, and smelts, and at full! 
sea is about two miles over. In the nefgh- 
bourhood are fr quent horse races, on a five 
mile course, the finest for the length in} 
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con, a large mile from the town, and his 
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Embezzlement .......0ccccseeeseeereeeeeeeeeee I 4 
Midememeanoufs.........ceeeeeeseeeeseeeeree I 0 
Various offences for the County Assizes 0 2 
Stealing from the person .........ecseereeee 1 31 
Ottering conterteit COIM..........0eeeeee 3 1) 
Total....,....460 68 3902 
STATE OF NEWGATE, September 3. 
Males, Femles. 





| Convicts under sentence of death........ 1 0 











Convicts under sentence of transportion 
for life 6 15 
Ditto 14 years........ 0 5 
| Ditto 7 YCaTs,......516 33 

Prisoners, under sentence of imprison-: 
ment for felory and misdemeanours 27 16 
Prisoners for trial...........sseccevseseeeeee B49 110 
Total in Newgate......578 399 179 

Among the prisoners for trial are the two following 


extraordmary commitments, viz. ‘* Lawrence Hynes 
Halloran, alias, W; C. Gregory, alias Holland, 
a clergyman, committed by Sir N. Conant, for writing 
nd sending by the post a certain letter, the superscription 
whereof -was forged, in the name of Sir Wm. Garrow, 
Knt. a member of parliament, in order to avoid payment 
of the duty of postage, knowing the saine to be forged.” 
** William Hayw , aged 77, gardener, committed by 
T. T. Clarke, Esq. for having entered the garden of the 
Rev. Join Addison, his. master, and stolen one cucum- 
ber.” The last has been committed ever since the 19th 
of July last; previous to which time, it is said, he bore 
a good moral character. 





SLAVE TRADE. 
an 

In the twelfth report of the African Institution, we 
sce with extteme horror, that the slow determinations 
of the European states to join cordially in the total abo- 
litton of the abominable traffic in slaves continues to 
afford opportunities, by which many inhuman dealers 
of all nations’ stil continue’to o' > the laws of God 
and nature. . The'"peace of: Europe. has been the signal 
for the renewal of eon wars in Africa which are carried 
on for the sule object of seizing the miserable inhabit- 
ants and disposing of them to the expectant slave-mer- 
chants on the coast. ‘* Since the cession of these settle- 
ments (the French colonies of Senegal and Goree) a 
slave trade has been carried on (says the report) to a 
great extent in their immediate vicinity, and even under 
the French flag; and, it would appear, from credible 
information, that Lefore the expiration of the first year 
of its occupation by France, more slaves had been ex- 
ported from the river Senegal alone, than had been 
exported thence in any two years prior to the revolu- 
tionary war. The effects are such as might have been 
anticipated ; namely, the usual insecurity of person and 
property, and the revival of wars in the interior, and 
the predatory expeditions in the vicinity of the scttle- 
ment. The Moorish tribes dwelling on the northern 
banks of the river have resumed their ancient employ- 
ment, and have been actively engaged in ravaging and 
burning the negro villages, and: reducing the miserable 
inhabitants to slavery. In this statement, various cye- 
witnesses entirely concur, so as to leave no reasonable 
doubt of its accuracy.” * * © The following 
is an extract of a letter from a gentleman recently ar- 
rived from that quarter. 

‘* The Moors have been engaged to supply Senegal with 
Slaves; and the numerous villages and towns near the 
river, and the'T'raquar country, have either been burnt or 
are deserted by their late peaceful inhabitants ; and those 
beautiful and interesting scenes on the left bank of the 
Senegal, in the Kooter country, which I visited twelve 
months ago, when they were covered with corn, tobacco, 
cotton, melons, &c. now present only a dreary wilderness, 
the cultivators being cither kidnapped to foreign climes, 
or obliged to fly from the grasp of the European agents.”” 

We have not room to enter at large into the measures 
which have been taken to effect in time the entire abo- 
lition of this nefarious traffic, but we will give our 
readers the satisfaction of knowing that the British set- 
tlement at Sierra Leone is rapidly increasing, and is 
widely dissemminating the benetits of civilization. It is 
by civilization alone that Africa can be saved from the 
inhuman degradation, and ali the dreadful miserics of 
this infamous commerce ; and we are happy to find that 
the United States of America have listened to the calls of 
humanity, and that the Congress has joined in the views 





OLD BAILEY SESSIONS. 
uct. 28 
These sessions are the heaviest known for many years; | 
and the following facts connected with them, cannot fail | 
to inspire the deepest interest in the success of any 
scheme, for the improvement of a system so defective in 
the legitimate design of all punishment the prevention 
of vice. 
(Krom the London papers of September, 181 8.) 
By the subjoined official statement, signed by the 
governor, it will be seen there are 460 prisoners already 
committed for trial, among them 179 females. The list 
rives melancholy proof of increasing depravity. Amo! 
the prisoners there are many juvenile offenders, 
of whou are stated to be under ten years of age. 
statement is only made up te a period, since which many 
others have been sent to Newgate for trial, and it is ex- 
pected the sessions will occupy the time of the court for 
four wecks. The following is & summary statement, 
descriptive of the various offences with which the pri- 
soners severally stand charged :— 
London. Middlesex. 


















est; but ere he became inaster of it, he 
said, it might have been an eagle's nest, or, 
t den of lions. — ‘ fi 











Maardler .wsneosccedsccusseseuctersscncccsecesoosss A 1 
BUT giary seesocccsssvsressecssssccccsscvcccssoccs 2 y 
iTousebreaking . « O 6 
FOTBERY «cede rcsvoevesedercccers 3 1 
Uttering Forged Notes... 8 35 
Highway robbery ...... 3 9 
Horse-stealing .....sssseeeeee i) 3 
Stealing in a dwelling-house.. a 25 
Do. privately ini a shop. a | 13 
Do. on a navigable river... - 0 2 
Maliciously cutting.......0...cs000. 0 I 
Receiving stolen goods... oi 5 
ABER ION 6s ch sndecs veo h> avido soon m disk. 2. 0 
TRRICENIES 00009 ssr00s ooscrrrcccsvcercosegetnness IO 237 


of a ‘society lately established at.Washingtow, George. 
town, and Alexandria, for the purpose of colonizing the 
free people of colour. ‘The whole proceedings of that 
benevolent society would occupy so much of our co- 
lumns, and interfere so materially with our political 
and local articles, that we must transfer them to the 

KaLEmmoscope, for which they are indeed particularly 

adapted, and content ourselves with inserting in this 

place the ing resolution of the Senate and House 
of Representatives :— 

** Joint Resolution for abolishing the Traffie in Slaves, 
and the Colonization of the Free People of Colour of 
the United States. 

“oF 11, 1817. Read, and committed to a com- 
mittee of the whole House on Monday next. 

* Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America, in Congress assembled, 
that the President be, and he is hereby authorised to 
consult and negociate with all the Governments where 
ministers of the United States are, or shall be accredited, 
on the means of effecting an entire and immediate abo- | 
lition of the traffic in slaves. And, also, to enter into a 
convention with the Government of Great Britain, for! 
receiving into the colony of Sierra I.eone, such of the 
free people of colour of the United States as, with their 
own consent, shall be carried thither; stipulating such! 
terms as shall be most beneficial to the colonists, wile 
it promotes the peaceful interests of Great Britain and: 
the United States. And should this propesition not be! 

, , then te ebtain from Great Britain, and the 


4 








** Resolved, that adequate provision shall hereafter he 
} made ta defray any gp oes 4 expenses which may be 
| incurred in carrying the preceding resolution into effect.’ 





TO THE GOVERNOR & COMPANY OF THE 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 





GENTLEMEN, 

P The crime of forgery having become 
so very alarming, and so mauy of our fellaw-erca 
tures falling victims in consequence, turuishes me 
with an opportunity of accomrphshing what | have 
long wished to do, that of addressing you on the 
system you have.of doiug your business in the en 
graving and printing professions; and J trast my 
observations, if not approved of by you, will from 
an enlightened and humane public, who feel so deeply 
interested at the present time, as fir as it regards 
the prevention of theabovecrime, Ata late mecting 
held in this town it was remarked, that your liberality 








could not be questioned,— that uo pains or expense 
were spared, on your parts, to execute your notes in 
the best aranner. The persov who made that remark 
was mistaken, because it is a fact beyond dispute, 
that expense will procure excellence in any profes- 
sion; and, if you have not been sparing with yout 
money, you have been negligent in using it to pro- 
cure persons of eminence to execute your businesy. 
With regard to the design of a Bank of England 
Note, there is nothing exellent about it; if there is, 
it is like the private mark sad to be in your notes, 
known to you, but never discovered by any other 
person. There isnot as much taste displayed iw your 
figure of Britannia as that on the reverse of a farthing ; 
and were you to observe ty an artist you had spared 
neither pains nor expeuse in the manufacture of that 
fiyure, he wouidsay your leberality had becu imposed 
On; and if you were to assert you en.ploycd ‘Tom. 
king as your writing-master, a school-hoy would say 
your pains and money had beea wasted. Your 
writing engravers cannot be ranked amoug the fist 
of- that profession 5 uf they are, they display but tittle 
of their ability in your notes, and those miserable 
figures you stamp on them spoil what little beauty 
there might be about then ; and, lastly, your mauner 

f printing them is worse than avy thing yet men- 
tioned: it is the worst k ud of copper-plate printing — 
it is such as is not allowed in any decent printing. 
office in the kingdom, on accouct of its imperfection: . 
I admit it saves a little time and expeuce, but it is 
an act of inhumanity in you, towards your men who 
perform the duty: | allude te taking two impressions 
from once filling of the plate, commonly called se- 
conding,—a practice sometimes resorted to by an 
idle apprentice, to regain lost time, for which, when 
discovered, his master never fails to chastise him ;— 
a practice, if ever discovered in a journeyman, sub- 
jects him to immediate discharge ;—and, worse than 
ull, a practice, if followed up, as it is in your office, 
very injurious to the constitution—L[ would ask, 
Geutlemen, how much pains you bave taken to dis- 
cover the usual way of doing this business? [believe 
you never visited a printing-office for that purpose ; 
if you had, you would tind your basxiness could be 
done by w boy, in the first month of his appreutice- 
ship. Try the old-fashioned plan adopted by all 
provincial bawks: pay a liberal price, and give rea- 
sonable tine for the work, and the end will be 
immediately accomplished Whether you kuow it or 
not, | (who never was in your office) know, that mea 
print in seven hours, what ft dety any man in Bng- 
to do properly in less than ten: it is, therefore, rea- 
sonable to assert theve is great imperfections in such 
work, 

Your office, being the largest establishment of the 
kind ia the world, is worse conducted than any other 
office of the kind in England. Provineial bauk-aores 
ure a combination of talent, not of bad quality, which 
clearly is the reasou they are seldom countafeted 
If theivy plan was adopted by you, it would be the 
means of rescuing many a fellow-creature from an 
ignominious death, or trauspoytation from his vative 
laid. If youl notes were executed, as far us regards 
the design, printing, and engraving, in the same man- 
wr fs provincial banks have secourse to, forgeries 
would not happen above one in every hundred. it 
is the practice of provincial banks to employ thice 
persons of talent—writing master, writhig-cugraver, 
iutl frequently some eminent historical-eugs aver ; 
yet, able as cach person may be in his department, 
none of them could perform the whole, or is it likely 
that persons little aeqitainted with cither profession 
could copy them, as is the cave with your notes, 
i that slovenly method of seeunding, wade use of in 
your office, m the prioting department, were had 
recourse to, the whole ot the three professions befoys 
mentioned would consequently be rendered useless, 
1f, Gentlemen, it is the interest of proviactal bauks 
to fave their notes got up in this superior manner, 
how much more is it your tirterest, Whase business ts 
more than equal tothe whole of those banks 1 is 
suid, that the whole expense of your house is paid 
hy nutes issued that never veturn. Indeed, t have 
reasou to believe, that you enjoy profitsioa very large 
amount, to whieh it is doubted whether you bave 
any proper clan; if so, you eould uve a little of your 
surplus (Oo accomplish a (hive #0 impordamt to the 
combarinetthy 
Tam, G 











other maritime powers, a stipulation, or a formal decla 


trality for any colony of free people of colour, which, : 
the expense and under the auspices of the United btate 








shall be established on the African cuast. 
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price, and to do them as well as other 


factured at one | 
st more money.—If, Gentlemed 


binks do w sald « 

you will adopt the following plan, you will seon fin, 
’ . 

that the calendar of crimes will contain no more 


secutions than they do of other banks :— 


PLAN. 

In the first place, I sce no necessity for a note to 
be more than half the present size: next, that the 
plates be executed in @ masterly manner ; and as you 
have taken from us the King’s picture set in gold, 
y ve it back on paper about the size of half-a-crown, 
cad Jet it be doue under the direction of some emi 

tt urtiat: thea add your usual preamble of writing 
dove in the same style: let the paper be double the 
peesent salstauce ; ‘it will in that case be of infinite 
service, inasmuch ax no commoncr can imitate it: 
aid, as expedition must not be forgot, you may -. 
vrave fuur on one plate. Establish Kirkwood s 
p then you will have the 


of your pi 


in printed in a supe 
You must allow nine 
of sevea, and you will find each man 
produce nearly double the present pa rb 
may plead an excuse that such plates wt wo cane 
‘ those plates, if under the superin 
as is not the case at present, 
will print fre thousand ; then the bead 
will want repau, but the writipg will stand twice 
that number. ‘These plates will repair four times ; 
eo that you may have, from one plate containing four 
rabjects, eighty th jusand notes; after which, you 
may very well afford a new one, 

I would recoumend that all Geveral Post-maste rs 
be vested with with your secret of discovering good 
notes from bad ones: it would save much trouble, 
nblic have no rig'it to be put to. 

{ remain, Gentlemen, 
Your's respectfully, : 
Wirkdate, near Liverpool, G., NEALE. 
Jrne 6, ISI, 
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LITERARY TRIFLING, 
(Coatinued from our former Numbers.) 
-_> 


Jo the EDITORS of the KALEIDOSCOPE. 


Gre TLEMEN, 

t have observed lately a disposition to reform ow 
crib graphy, iu ap instance in which, 1 presume to 
trnk the reformers ina fundamental, tho igh nota 
vory important, error, because the case itself cannot 
ho vegarded of much importance ; nevertheless, asa 
vations may correct the fault, the trouble 
wall not be great, and the time so employed may 
dosorve aw little censure, or as inuch praise, as most 
rotons of that tine that is not subjected to the 


fow Ole 


‘ vloof aay partie tar duty, : ; 

it is faid down as arule, that substantives in the 
ring pinbver, ending with the letter 9, when 
tiit Ietter is mmmediately preceded by a vowel, have 
thir plurals formed by the simple addition of th 
latter #, as buy, boys; day, days: but when the 
singular, is immediately preceded by 


ilar 


tina! y, in the ed 

sjysonant, the plural is formed by an omission 
ot ghey, and the leiters ces are substituted, as fully, 
fothess: calamity, calamities; andon this ground, 
Teopooss, it is thought, that the plural of allorney 

rat be afttorveys, because the final y is immed 
ardy oveceded by the vo cele. There are no doubt 


fostances, da which pres alent and almost universal 
weare is in the weoags bat I must, in the present 
-tyeeo we the advocate of custom, aud end avour, 
t to show that these reformers act without 
‘ leewtanate authority: they, indeed, adopt a 
ae t they have not safticiently regarded the 
voles wh cll beg leave to present ia a more complete 
for " When the final y, in a substantive of the 
ralr naunber, is immediately preceded by a vow- 
Haitassounde f, the plaralis then, and then only 
iby the addition of the letters, This rule 
ys allastrated by verbs as well as by substan 
for whea the first person in the verb ends it 
y. the third person is subjected precisely to the san 
thus the verbs, to prey, fo convey, Ww the 
nopson, ave he preys, he conveys ; but fo ter 
pofy, to satisfy, in the third person, are terrifies 
and sifivtle s. The substantive key, is accordingly 
plarala A keys; but t apprehend the words money 
wn atforney ought, i ther plurals, to be written, 
monies and atfornies, The former of these words 
I never saw any attempt to change from the common 
practice 4 aud why one sheuld have beea laid bold of 
ryore than the other, 1 cannot form a conjecture 
ho word money has, in fact, no proper plural; bu 
» plural appears to be given wo it on the samme prin 
jie as wine, sugar, oil, xe. have their plurals, a 
hod adopted shortly to express differeat kinds of 
came article; so monies, a word generally used 
if pot confiued to, legal instruments, Js used to 
veoify varios sums of money; yet this practice of 
rendering the ploral, shows that the absence of 
ouad of the letter e@ was fell, as equivalent to 
absence of the letter itself, and therefore it be 
ot to the rule that applies to those words 


. ! 
‘ 
f ‘ 


sty 


te 


toured 


«i 
Titer 
tue 


we Subj r 
cacre a consonant immediately precedes the y. Thi 
rd money also, W hen converted ity an adjective, 


illustrates the same rule, as a “ monied man ” i 
ver could appear proper at) write, a * moneyed 
as this *oula be notoriously forcing a rule upon 

,  yastead of merely wang or applying it. It 

ws worthy of enquiry, how it happens, that language, 
raeh ove woula suppose mast have been first 

i) ay accidental or arbitrary manner, becomes 


i*, 


* meee 1y subject to @ variety of rules, without 
eh at never contd become elegant, and would but 
very imperfectly serve to coavey the meaning of a 
wp okec or a writer Although the author of this 


rticle is unacquainted w ith any other language thar 
his é 
i Preach, the ved 
reoutors and be koows that the 
othe avegular verbs, yet he cannot but regard the 
co peavataice as indicative of a common law in lan. 


wh 


to be and to ga, are alike iv- 


” 


Cosm 
the op ratod 
a pe suc relony 


ve one, he is aware, that in Engiish, Latio, 


French have several 


b goveray did: reat tongues, and COU. 
thea to oae prineiple ; and he ascribes it to) ieut. Shillibeer, of the Royal Marines, who was at 
of this principle or law, that, without!/ the time on board the Briton, has given them a fresh 


the words which have giveu occasion M and lively interest, 


||t these remarks have been correctly written; the 
public have correctly used a rule, of which they 
\ were evidently ignorant, since, when they thought of 
lusing it, they committed an error in attempting pe- 
lculiar correctness. There are other innovations, or 
at least alterations, for which I should be glad to 
see a reason assigned. Why has disputch been alter- 
ed to despatch; marquis to marquess? This last 
| word has so much the appearance of a feminine ter- 
|mination, that unless the change is feunded in 
|something better thau caprice, it appears to me quite 
lobjectionable. There is one word which I submit 
lought to be changed, viz. tranquillity, there not 
jbeing a word in the English language besides with 
such a termination, having a double é, and the rule 
that governs every word of more than three syllables 
jending in “ity,” excludes a double consonant of 
jany letter from immediately preceding it: thus, hu- 
jmility, gentility, docility ; also, humanity, serent- 
\ty; the consonant immediately preceding the termi- 
ination “ity,” is a single and not a double letter. 
(This cule in words of more than three syllables is 
linvariable, except in the word tranquillity ; this 
jword ought, therefore, to be brought into fellowship 
|with so many of its companions. As matter of a- 
j|musemeut, I would note a ehange that has taken 
place, in words ending in ection, by a substitution 
of the kctter 2; thus the word complerion is iuvarri- 
ably so spelt, and to write it complection would 
appear quite strange and antiquated. The word 
connection ig at present written indifferently eithe- 
way; though most commonly, I think, it is written 
connexion ; yet if another word of this termina- 
tion were so spelt, it would have a very curious ap- 
pearance ; thus, afferion, dejexion, perfexion, pro- 
fecion. If these remarks serve to amuse the curi- 
jous, and correct those who have erred, through 
jextreme care, they will satisfy, 
| ORTHOGRAPHIST. 





| nny oO 
| TO THE EDITORS. 





Tie lucubrations of the Kaleidoscope not being 
lcontined to the literary and sublime; but, also, 
jcomprising the marvellous and wonderful,—I send 
jyou the following, being of the latter designation, 
|leaving it to youy better judgment to decide whether 
{or not it can be admitted within your valuable co- 
‘lunmns, aud again subscribe myself 

Your friend, and constant reader, 


E. H. 





“ Whol am? or what Iam? is what you want to 
know, aud that I must not tell. But, to evade this 
truth, my dress, my shape, and use, are ever at yourser- 
vice. You'll know me by my livery, and that PU tell 
you. Teli!—nonsense! [cannot talk, Tam lifeless, 
and yet sometimes contain much life—much wisdom, 
but more ignorance; and of folly, vanity, aud cor- 
ruptiona quantwn sufficit. Of beauty and deformity 
I also have my share; nay, the loveliest creatures in 
jthe world daily come to me, { defy Vauxhall itself 
/to exceed me in attraction. In calming the ruffled 
| mind, no sweet toned orator—no assuming quack— 
j could ever vie with me. ‘Ten times more flock to 
my standard than to the finest General that ever 
gained an action, Surely, such a group ef oddities 
|seck my friendship, as nothing clse can boast of: all 
sorts and sizes kindly come to see your very humble 
i}servant. Don’t you know who?—all know me, from 
the beggar tu the king: the first loves me, the last 
requires my aid. When others dress, fain undressed ; 
but my attendant soou puts on my garments. The 
thief aud honest man equally reap my favours; and, 
like a worthy wife or a snail, [ stay within the house. 
1 generally wear a flannel waistcoat and a linen 
shirt, My coat is of a kuotty white, sometimes dark 
green, and frequently a motley mixture. My sto 
nach is crammed with what would choak a savage ; 
jJyct Leat nothing but living creatures by wholesale. 
it have a head, and that is moveable. I am blessed 
with four legs; but, Scotchman-like, they are naked 
and bare. I sometimes wear a hat ten times larger 
than a Dutchman’s; and sometimes—let me see— 
{ know not what! On my ornament, you may see 
pourtrayed Apollo, a laudscape, a farm yard,—nay, 
probably, the whole world itself! While such noble 
scenes are grandly thus exhibited, are you perplexed 
with cares? Pll strive to put you right. But stop— 
the candle’s out ;—well, then—Good night.” 


em ana eneuneememmmatemrimere-<d 
The Gleaner. 
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“7 am but a gatherer and disposer of other men's 
stuff.” WatTTon. 





PITCAIRN’S ISLAND. 





Pitcairn’s island was colonised, as is generally known, 
hy mutineers from the Bounty, captain Bligh, so long 
yo as 1789. For eighteen years, the destination and 
fate of the young man, Christian, who had been the 
leader of the mutiny, had remained undiscovered, al- 
though an early and diligent search had, by order of 
the British Government, been made for the place of his 
retreat. At length that place was accidentally found 
by an American trader, Mayhew Folgier, when only 
one of the mutineers remained alive ; but the offsprin 

of the whole, born of women who had accompanie 

the mutineers from ‘Vabeite, presented to their visitors 
‘one of the most interesting groups of human beings 
| that ever was exhibited in such a sequestered situation. 
| No other vessel touched at this remote and almost in- 
laccessible spot till September, 1814, when two of his 
| Majesty’s frigates, the Briton and the Tages, fell in 
i |} with it on their return from the Marquesas to South 
America, On the passage, when, according to their 
reckoning and the charts in their possession, they were 





| Vhis save 





"nearly three degrees to the east of Pitcairn’s island, 
ithey were surprised in the middle of the night by its 
| anexpected appearance. ‘The incidents that then oc- 
| curred to them are already known to the public in a 

eneral way; but the narrative lately published by! 





and a more authenuc shape. 


At day-light the natives were seen on the shore, 
launching their canoes. Into these the people threw 
themselves, and paddled towards the ship.—‘* Waiting 
their approach,” says the author, “we prepared to 
ask them some questions in the language of those peo- 
ple we had so recently left. ‘hey came—and for me 
to picture the wonder which was conspicuous in every 
countenance, at being hailed in perfect English, what 
was the name of the ship, and who commanded her, 
would be impossible; our surprise can alone be con- 
ceived. The captain answered, and now a regular 
conversation commenced. He requested them to come 
alongside, and the reply was, ‘ We have no boat-hook 
to hold on by.’—] will throw you a rope,’ said the 
captain.‘ If you do, we have nothing to make it fast 
to,’ was the answer. However, they at length came 
on board, exemplifying not the least fear, but their 
astonishment was unbounded.—After the friendly sa- 
lutation of good morrow, Sir, from the first man who 
entered, (Mackey, for that was his name) * Do you 
know,’ said he, ‘one Wm. Bligh in England?’ ‘Mbis 
threw a new light on the subject, and he was immedi- 
ately asked if he knew one Christian? and the reply 
was given with so much natural simplicity, that I shall 
here use his proper words, ‘O yes,’ said he, ‘very 
well; his son is in the boat there coming up; his name 
is Friday Fletcher October Christian. His father is 
dead now—he was shot by a black fellow.’ Several of 
them had now reached the ship, and the scene was 
now become exceeding interesting ; every one betrayed 
the greatest anxiety to know the fate of that mislead 

oung man, of whose end so many vague reports had 

een in circulation, and those who did not ask ques- 
tions devoured with avidity every word which led to 
an elucidation of the mysterious termination of the 
unfortunate Bounty. ‘The questions which were now 
put were numerous; and as | am inclined to believe their 
being arranged with their specific answers will convey 
to the reader the circumstance as it really took place, 
with greater force than a continued relation, I shall 
adopt that plan ; and those occurrences which did net 
lea remegey | to the end of Christian, and the es- 
tablishment of the colony, I will relate faithfully as 
they transpired. 

* Christian, you say, was shot ?—Yes he was. 

* By whom ?—<A black fellow shot him. 

“ What cause do you assign for the murder ?—I know 
no reason, except a jealousy which I have heard then 
existed between the people of Otaheite and the Eng- 
lish—Christiam was shot in the back while at work in 
his yam plantation. 

“ What became of the man who killed him ?—Oh, 
that black fellow was shot afterwards by an English- 
man. 

“ Was there any other disturbance between the Ota- 
heitans and the English, after the death of Christian ? 
—Yes ; the black fellows rose, shot two Englishmen, 
and wounded John Adams, who is now the only re- 
maining man who came in the Bounty.® 

‘“* How did John Adams escape being murdered ?— 
He hid himself in the wood; and the same night, the 
women, enraged at the murder of the English, to 
whom they were more partial than their countrymen, 
rose and yy every Oraheitan to death in his sleep. 

Adams; his wounds were soon healed, and 
although old, he now enjoys good health. 

* How many men and women did Christian bring 
with him in the Bounty ?—Nine white men, six from 
Otaheite, and eleven women. 

** And bow many are there now on the island ?—In 
all we have forty-eight. 

“ Have you ever heard Adams say how long it is 
since he came to the island ?—[ have heard it is about 
twenty-live years ago. 

“ And what became of the Bounty ?—After every 
thing useful was taken out of her, she was run on 
shore, set tire to, and burnt. 

“Have you ever heard how many years it is since 
Christian was shot?—I understand it was about two 
years after his arrival at the island. 

* What became of Christian’s wife ?—She died soon 
after Christian’s son was born; and | have heard that 
Christian took forcibly the wife of one of the black 
fellows to supply her place, and which was the chief 
cause of his bring shot.+F 

"Phen Fletcher October Christian is the oldest on 
the island except John Adams and the old women ?— 
Yes, he is the first born on the island. 

“At what age do you marry ?—Not before nineteen 
or twenty. 

* Are you allowed to have more than one wife ?— 
No; we can have but one, and it is wicked to have 
more. 

* Heve you becn taught any religion?—Yes, a very 
good religion. 

* In what do you believe ?-=I believe in God the Fa- 
ther Almighty, &c. (Here he went through the whole 
of the belief) 

** Who first taught you this belicf?—John Adams 
says it was first by F. Christian’s order, and that he 
likewise caused a prayer ¢o be said every day at noon. 

“And what is the prayer ?—It is, «1 will arise and 
go to my father, and say unto him, Father, I have 
sinned against Heaven, and before thee, and am no 
more worthy of being calied thy son. 

** Do you continue to say this every day ?—Yes, we 
never neglect it, . sept 
' “ hy hat language do you commonly speak ?—Always 

Ngush. 

“ But you understand the Otaheitean ?—Yes, but not 
so well. 

** Do the old women speak Engtlsh?—Yes, but not 
so well as they understand it; their pronunciation is 
not — 
“What countrymen do 
English and half Otaheite. x 

‘Who is your King?—Why, King George to be 
sure. 

“ Have you ever seena ship before ?—Yes, we have 
seen four from the island, but only one stopped. May- 
hew Folgier was the captain. I suppose you know 
bim ?—No, we do vot know him. 

“ How long did he stay ?—T'wo days. 

“Should you like to go to England ?—No, I cannot, 
Iam married, and havea family.” 

As the ships were short of provisions, the caprzins 
were in haste to reach some port on the coast of Ame- 
rica; and from the narrative it may- be concluded, 
though it is not exactly expressed, that they remained 
only a few hoors near the island. We.are tokl that 
‘no one but’ the two captains went on shore; which,’ 
says the author, ‘ will be a source of lasting regret to 
me, for I would rather have seen the simplicity of that 
little village than all the splendour ond magnificence of 
acity.” One of the captains, however, favoured Licu- 
tenant Shilliber with some particulars, among which 
are the following :— 

“ After ae we ascended a littl eminence, and 
were imperceptibly led through groups of cccoa-nut 
and bread-fruit trees to a beautiful picturesque little 
village: the houses small, but regular, convenient, 


you call yourselves ?—Half 





a of unequalled cleanluess. ‘The daughter of Adame 


ee, 


received us on the hill, She came doubtlessly asa spy 
and had we taken men with us, or been armed our. 
selves, would certainly have given her father notice tg 
escape; but, as we had neither, she conducted us to 
where he was. She was arrayed in Nature's simpk 
garb, and wholly unadorned, but she was Beauty’; 
self, and needed not the aid of ornament. John Adam; 
is a fine looking old man, approaching to sixty years of 
age. I asked him if he had a desire to return to Eng. 
land, and I confess his replying in the affirmative causeq 
me great surprise. 

*¢ He told me he was perfectly aware how deeply he 
was involved by following the fortune of Christian, 
that his life was the necessary forfeiture of such ag 
act, and he supposed would be exacted from him, 
were he ever to return; notwithstanding all which 
circumstances, nothing would occasion him so much 
gratification, as that of seeing once more, prior to hi; 
death, the country which gave him birth. 

‘*There was a sincerity in his speech, which had, 
very powerful influence in persuading me these wer 
his real sentiments. My interest was excited to 5 
great a degree, that I offered him a conveyance for 
himself, with any of his family who chose to accom. 
pany him. He appeared pleased, and as no one wy 
present, he sent for his wife and children. The rex 
of this little community surrounded the door. He 
communicated his desire, and solicited their acquie:. 
cence, Appalled at a request not less sudden than ig 
opposition te their wishes, they Were at a loss for, 
reply.—His charming daughter, although inundate 
with tears, first broke the silence. 


ther! do not take away my best—my dearest friend’ 
Her voice failed her—she was unable to proceedai 
leaned her head upon her hand, and gave full ventto 
her grief. His wife too (an Otaheitean) expressed, 
lively sorrow. ‘The wishes of Adams soon became 
known among the others, who joined in pathetic sol. 
citation for his stay on the island. Not an cye wa 
dry—the big tear stood in those of the men—-the wo 
men shed them in full abundance. With assurances 
that it was neither our wish nor intention to take hin 
from them against his inciinatiou, their fears were x 
length dissipated. His daughter too had gained he 
usual serenity, but she was lovely in her tears, for 
each seemed to add an additional charm. Forgetting 
the unhappy deed which placed Adams in that spor, 
and seeing him only in the character he now is, at the 
head of a littke community, adored by all, instructing 
all, in religion, industry, and friendship, his situation 
might be truly envied, and one is almost inclined to 

hope, that his unremitting attention to the government 
and morals of this little colony, will ultimately prove 
an equivalent for the part he formerly took ,—vntitk 
him to praise,—and should he ever return to England, 
ensure him the clemency of that sovereign he has 5 
much injured. ‘Che young women have invariably 
beautiful tecth, fine eyes, and open expression of 
countenance, and looks of such simple innocence ant 
sweet sensibility, that renders their appearance at onc: 
interesting and engaging; and it is pleasing to adi, 
their minds and manners were as pure and innocent a 
this impression indicated.” 

It must appear not less wonderful to other persons 
thafi it did to the captain, that a man situated andtir- 
cumstanced like Adams, could have felt the smalls. 
inclination to quit a spot to which he was connetted 
and bound by so many ties; and we should regardit 
as extraordinary an instance as could be produced of 
the restlessness of human’ disposition, were we nt 
aware of the affecting and extravagant symptoms tht 
are sometimes under certain circumstances exhibited 
of the amor patria. ‘The narrator observes, * to hav: 
taken Adams from a circle of such friends would ill 
have become a feeling heart; to have forced him awa 
in opposition to their entreaties would have been a 
vutrage to humanity. Indeed, whatever friends hy 
might have left when he quitted this country, (now 
nearly thirty years past) it 1s difficult to imagine tha, 
if living, they could be so much entitled to his affeo 
tions as this new race; and certainly there could & 
none to whom he could have the satisfaction of beia 
so serviceable. ‘The island itself must have been e 
deared to him, as having been first possessed ud 
made habitable by him and his associates, as wellu 
by being the birth place of his and their progen 
Every part of Piteairn’s Island is fertile, and capab 
of cultivation :—with yams, bread-fruit, pigs, goat 
and poultry, the island was stocked from Otaheite; 
and the coast abounds in fish. [tis said that * the inte 
marriages which had taken place had made a genes 
relationship throughout the colony; that the greatet 
harmony prevailed; and that the young women 
serve high praise for beauty and innocent simplicity 0 
manners. ¢ have seen that the ships left the i 
and its inhabitants with their number unbroken, 
their manners unaltered ; circumstances which are bol 
extremely gratifying. It is impossible not co refit 
with interest and anxiety on the probable iuture fi 
of the residents in this little garden of paradise, as 
in a state of primitive purity, but whose tranqui 
and whose virtue, are endangered by the rest of! 
world becoming informed of their retreat. 





*It is remarkable that the name of Adams does not app 
in the list of the Bounty's crew, as given in Lieut. Big 
narrative: and that this list includes only forty-four pen 
though the whole crew ts stated in the ‘advertisement to 
consisted of forty-six. 


+ The former and the latter parts of this dialogue, dow 


J this point, apprar rather at variance respecting the cau 


Christian being shut, but Dot su much as to be contradiet 
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DESERTS, WILDERNESSES, &c. 





“ With respect to the Arabs, they seem especi 
condemned to a wandering life, by the very nat 
of their deserts. To paint to himse!f these de 
the reader must imagine a sky alinust perpe 
inflamed, and without cloads; mmense aud boul 
jess plains, without houses; trees, rivulets, or hi 
where the eye frequently meets nothing but an ex 
sive and uuifurm bovizon, ike the sea; though in 
places the ground is anevenand stony. Almosti 
riably naked on every side, the earth presents nothi 
but a few wild plants, thinly scattered; and thic 
|whuse solitude is rarely disturbed, but by antel 
| bares, locusts, and rats. Suchis the nature of ne 
| the whule country, which extends 600 leagues 
‘length, and 300 in breadth; and stretches fi 
| Aleppo to the Arabian Sea, and from Egypt to 
| Persian Gulph.”—Volcey’s Zvavels in Egypt 
| Syria, vol. 1, p 383. 

H incite eal 
|| Extraordinary Vegetation.—There was cut, 
in Mr. Durward’s garden, Mansion-house, a cabb 
|of the astonishing circumference of four feet three ind 
ish._—It was of the Scotch 











weighing 30lbs. I. 
psPecies, and in the highest preservation. 
































*¢ ¢ Qh, do not Sir,’ said she ‘take from me my f. B 
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E DISPLAYED IN HER MODE OF 
al TUR TEACHING THE FRENCH. 


—_—— 


BY M. DUFIEF. 


Mr. Dufief has adopted a title for his book, and a 
form of introducing it, which in this country must ra- 
ther excite a prejudice against him than io his favour. 
It is extremely natural for the son of a Vendean Chief, 
whose tather died in the field, and whose mother was 
in a hundred actions, to put forward their claims on 
legitimacy in any European publication; but we doubt 
much whether the pesroneas of the Prince Regent, or 
the Letters of Louis XVIII to his mother, will tend 
in any degree to advance the reputation of his work. 
Os the contrary, we rather think that these circum- 
stances will operate against him with-the British pub- 
lic, a8 well as the decided, and, if he were not a 
foreigner, we should say, quackish tone in which he { 
speaks of the-merits of his ownsystem. But notwith- 
standing these drawbacks, we have no doubt that his 
new method of teaching languages, for it may be applied 
to them all, will soon meet with considerable attention. 
It should be allowed, also, that a Frenchman, although 
he has been many years in America, labours under 
some disadvantages when he publishes in the English 
language; and, at any rate, his system ought to be 
‘udved of on its own merits, independently of manner, 
‘and all other adventitious circumstances. Acting on 
this fair principe, therefore, we have no hesitation in | 
stating, that Mr. Dufief has conferred a benefit on 
mankind by the publication of his work. He is obvi- 
ously aman of talents, and, what is more to the pur- 

ose in this case, of considerable experience in tuition. 
His method is simple, original we imagine, and inge- 
pious. It is also recommended by its being peculiarly 
‘naturel. He scouts the idea of teaching the grammar 
of a language, before the person to be taught has ac- 
quired any practical knowledge of its terms and idioms. 
his primary object is to give his pupils a vocabulary 
anda knowledge of idiomatic phrases, formed purpose- 
ly to exhibit the spirit of the new language, and to 
make the scholars familiar with all the terms, and es- 
pecially those of numbers,-employed in the common 
intercourse of life. By his method, also, the pupils 
are made at the same time to read, speak, write, and 
translate. He contrives, likewise, to instruct his scho- 
lars in grammar, especially that branch of it which 


he proceeds with the reading, writing, and translating 
of familiar phrases ; but this is done in a manner which 
exercises the memory without oppressing it, and the 
judgment is not heavily taxed, until it has a proper 
stock of materials to work with. By this new method, 
too, one master, without monitors or helpers of any 
kind, may teach almost any number of pupils; and 
we see no reason to doubt, what Mr. Dufief states to 
be the fact, that a knowledge of a foreign language is 
thus acquired in less time, and with more ease and 
pleasure to the pupil, than by any method previously 
adopted. We have just learned, indeed, that this be- 
lief of ours is warranted by the success of some expe- 
riments which have already been made in Edinburgh. 
We must remark, however, that Mr. Dufief’s book 
has a heavy and even a complex appearance, from its 
containing at once an exposition of a system, various 
full vocabularies, ameunting almost to a dictionary, a 
grammar, and a pretty full recueil. He would have 
done himself and his system more justice, if he had 
ublished the first part of his work separately. But as 
t is, it must be valuable to those who wish to become 
their own teachers. 

It was our intention to give a much more detailed ac- 
count of this new system of education; but a press of 
other matter, and the narrowness of our limits, have 
drevented us from doing more for the present. 





_Patural Ristory._ 


eae. 
FASCINATION OF SERPENTS. 


The following memoir on the subject of the fascinating 
power of serpents, by Major Alexander Garden, of 
South Carolina, was read at a meeting of the New- 
York Historical Society, in September last.—Caro- 
lina Observer. 
He attributed the phenomenon toan eflluvium which 

the serpent voluntarily exhales at those times when it 

feels the desire of food, and the eflluvium is of so de- 








‘and more sensative animals, such as birds, mice, &c. 
He mentioned several instances in which men had 
been powerfully affected by this cffluvium. He had 
been informed by the late Colonel Thompson, of Belle. 
ville, that whilst 7 over his estate, he came sud- 
denly upon a snake of enormous size, at which, the 
moment he could sufficiently collect himself, he fired. 
He killed the reptile, but was at the same instant as- 
sailed by an overpowering vapour, which so bewildered 
him that he could scarcely guice his horse home—that 
a deadly sickness at the stomach ensued, and a puking 
more violent than he had ever experienced from an 
emetic. He had been told by a lady, that the overseer 
of one of her plantations being missed, was soughr 
for by his family, and found in a state of insensibility. 
On recovering, Ye stated, that he was watching for a 
deer, when he heard the rattle of a snake, and that 
before he could remove from the threatened danger, 
he perceived a sickening effiuvium, which deprived 
him instantly of sense. From Jubn at Esq. he 
had learned another case :—A negro working in his 
field was seen suddenly to fall, uttering a shriek; on 
approaching him, it was found that he had struck off 
the head of a large rattlesnake, the body of which was 
still writhing. On recovering, he said that he had 
shrieked with horror on discovering the snake, and at 
the same instant had been overpowered by a smell that 
took away all his senses. Mr. Nathaniel Barnwell, of 
Beaufort, had a negro, who could, from the acuteness 
of his smell, at all times discover the rattlesnake, with- 
in a distance of two hundred feet, when in the exer- 
cise of his fascinating power ; and when traced by this 
tense, some object of prey was always found suffering 
trom its influence-—To these facts Major Garden add- 
ed some anecdotes collected from Valliant’s Travels, 


relates to verbs, adjectives, and connecting words, as}, 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


en 


Biograhpical otices. 


ANECDOTE OF GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


i 





In 1777, while the American army lay at Valley- i 
forge, a good old Quaker, of the name of Potts, had 
vceasion to pass through a thick wood, near head- 
quarters. As he traversed the dark-brown forest, 
he heard, at a distance, before him, a voice, which, 
as he advanced, became more and moure_ fervid and 
interesting. Approaching with slowness and cir- 
cumspection, whom should he behold in a dark bow- 
er, apparently formed fur the purpose, but the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the armies of the United States, 
on his knees, in an act of devotion to the Ruler of 
the Universe!—At the moment when friend Potts, 
concealed by the trees, came up, Washington was 
interceding for his beloved country. With tones of 
gratitude, that laboured fur adequate expression, he 
adored that exuberant goodness, which, from thedepth 
of obscurity had exalted him to the head of a great 
nation, and that nation fighting at fearful odds for 
what all the world holds dear. He utterly disclaimed 
all ability of his own for this arduous conflict ; he 
wept at the though of that irretrievable ruin which 
his mistakes might bring on his country, and with a 
patriot’s pathos, spreading the interests of unborn mil- 
lions before the eye of Eternal Mercy, he implored 
the aid of that arm, which guides the starry hosts. 
Soon as the Geueral, having finished his devotions, 
had retired, Friend Potts returned to his house, and 
threw himself into a chair by the side of his wife— 
“ Isaac,” said she, with tenderness, “‘ thou seemest 
agitated ; what is the matter?” ‘ Indeed, my dear, 
quoth he, ‘ if I appear agitated, ’tis no more than 
vhat Lam. I have seen this day what I shall never 
forget. But if George Washington be not a man of 
God, I am mistaken ; and still more shall J be dis- 
appointed, if God do not, through him, perform 
some great thing for this country.’ 


EEE 


CHARACTER OF PRIESTLY, 
BY SIR H. DAVY. 
— 
Dr. Priestly began his career of discovery without 
any general knowledge of chemistry, and with a 
very imperfect apparatus. His characteristics were 
ardent zeal, and the most unwearied industry.— 
He exposed all the substances he could procure to 
chemical agencies, and brought forward his results 
as they occurred, without attemping lugical method 
or scientific arrangement. His hypotheses were usu- 
ally founded upon a few loose analogies; but he 
changed them with facility; and being framed with- 
out much effort, they were relinquished with little 
regret. He possessed in the highest degree ingenu- 
ousness and the love of truth. His manipulations, 
though now very refined, were always simple, and 
often ingenious. Chemistry owes to him some of 
her most important instruments of research, and 
many of her most usefal combinations ; and no sin. 
gle person ever discovered so many new and curious 
substances. 


SCR 
MOZART. 


—~P—- 
There is a very pleasing anecdote told of Mozart 
by an amiable living musician, which shows how the 
sweetness of his genius went hand iu hand with his 
practical kindness, and how a man may turn any 
talent he possesses to a benevolent account, where 
he is poor in other means of assisting. His charity 
was asked one day in the strects of Vienna, by a per- 
son who had kuown better days; and as the great 
musician knew better how to heap up silver sounds 
than substance, he felt his pocket for the poor fellow 
in vain. Uneasy at his want of money at such a 
moment, a thought suddenly struck him; he asked 
the man to wait while he went into a tavern, where, 
calling for pen and ink, he sat down, and composed 
on the spot a minuet; then folding up the paper, he 
returned to his parishioner, and told him to carry it 
to a music publisher in the city, who would give him 
something when he saw the contents, ‘The other did 
so accordingly; and received, we think, (for we re- 
peat the story from memory) five double ducats. The 
minuet is worthy of the occasion, It is a singular 
mixture of science (which Mozart perhaps took a 
just pride in exbibitiug at such a sudden call), and 
of that exquisite natural beauty which smiles through. 
out his works. This would have made a fine legend 
for the musical Roman Catholics in their history of 
Saint Cecilia, 





FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. i“ 
—_—__- 

EVENING DRESS. 
—>— 


A white lace dress over a white satin slip: the bottom 
of the skirt is trimmed with a drapery of white lace en- 
twined with pearl, and ornamented with full blown roses 
without leaves, which are placed at regular distances ; a 
rouleau of white satin is above and another below 
this trimming. Corsage of pale rose-coloured satin, 
made tight to the shape, and cut so as to wend the bust 
very much: arow ef blond lace is set on plain, so as to 
fall. over the corsage. Short full sleeve of rose satin, 
slashed with white lace, and finished at the bottom by a 
fall of blond set on plain. Head dress, a white satin 
toque, made rather high, and ornamented with a bunch 
off flowers placed at the left side. White satin slippers ; 


ANTIQUITIES. 
—— 


Labourers have been for some time employed in re- 
moving the materials of the old steeple of St. George’s- 
church. 
siderable progress has alse been made in excavating the 
foundation for the new one. ‘That the old spire should 
totter to its fall, can excite little surprise in the mind 
of any person who inspects the nature of the ground on 
which it was built. St. George’s-church was built about 
a century ago, and stands, it is well known, upon the 
site of the ancient Castle. Part of the base of the steeple 
rested, it now appears, upon solid rock, whilst anether 
part rested upon artificial earth, formed by placing large 
stones in the ditch, which surrounded the Castle, and 
filling the interstices with loose gravel. These stones, it 
is probable, were part of the materials of the old Castle. 
In the lapse of time, the artificial foundation settled by 
the pressure of the steeple, part of which sunk, and 
separated from the part which rested on the rock. Hence 
the cause of the laceration which, for some years before 
it was taken down, was visible in the steeple. 

Most of the rubbish is now removed out of the ancient 
ditch, and a considerable part of it may be seen. It 
appears to have been excavated out of the solid rock. 
he old historians state, that it was twelve yards wide 
and ten deep. The accuracy of their statement has 
been verified by an admeasurement within these few 
days. Water oozes out of the rock, but not in any con- 
siderable quantity. ‘There was, it is said, a covered way 
to the river (it is supposed to have been situate under the 
present Moor-street) through which, on an emergency, 
the ditch was filled with water, and by which, when the 
tide was out, men, provisions, and warlike stores were 
conveyed to the garrison. In those days, the tide, we 
suppose, came - no higher than the bottom of James- 
street, and could not, therefore, be above 120 or 130 
ards from the Castle. As, however, the ditch must 
ave been considerably above the level of the tide at high 
water, it is difficult to conceive hew it could be filled 
with water by this means; unless there was some arti- 
ficial means of raising it. The present state of the exca- 
vation affords an interesting view of part of the ancient 
ditch, which must be a subject of curiosity to the anti- 
quary. 





On him that had his Goose stele-—A man that had a 
goose stoole from hym went and complayned to the 
Curate, and desyred hym to do so moche as helpe that 
he had his goose again. ‘The Curate sayde he would. 
So on Sonday the Curate, as though he wolde curse, 
went vp in to the pulpit, and bade euery body syt 
dowrie; so whan they were set, he said, why sit ye 
nat downe? We be set all redy, quod they. Naye, 
quod the Curate, he that did stale the goose sitreth 
nat. Yesthat I do, quod he. Sayste thou that, quod 
the Curate? I charge the on peyne of cursying, to 
bryng the goose home ageyn. 





Organic Remain.—Mr. Winch, in a letter addressed 
to the Geological Society of London, mentions the dis- 
covery of a tree about 28 or 30 ft. long, with its branches, 
in a bed of fire stone, (one of the coal sand-stones) at 
High Heworth, near Newcastle. Of this organic re- 
main the trunk and Jarger branches are silicious, while 
the bark, the smaller branches, and leaves, are converted 
into coal:.and Mr. Winch remarks, that the small veins 
of coal, called by the miner coal pipes, owe their origin 
universally to small branches of trees. Mr. W. states | 
it as a remarkable and interesting fact, that while the | 
trunks of trees found in the Whitby alum-shale are 
mineralized by calcareous spar, clay, iron-stone, and 
iron pra and their bark, is converted into jet ; those | 
buried in the Newcastle sand-stones, are always mine- | 
— by silex, and their bark changed into common | 
c 


AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 
eG 
A Roman Coin found in Tennessee. 


It has long been a desideratum with the learned, to 
know by whom the numerous old fortifications, &c. in 
the western country were erected: it is now in your 
power to add one fact that may serve to direct enquiries 
alittle further. A short time since, a cellar was dug in 
the town of Fayetteville, on Elk river, in the State, 
not ‘ar from the lines of one of those ancient fortifica- 
tions which are so common in the western states, and in 
the dirt was found corroded with a kind of rust, a small 
piece of metal, which, being disrobed of its covering, 
was ascertained to be a Roman silver coin, issued about 
150 years before Christ, and in a good state of rva- 
tion. It is in the possession of a merchant in Nashville, 
and has been seen by hundreds, many of whom are an- 
tiquarians, and they are all satisfied it is a genuine coin, 
and one gentleman who was lately in Italy, and saw 
the busts of the persons vepenentn on the coin, declares 
the heads very good likenesses. 


Literary Intelligence,—A very ancient and complete 
Codex of the Pentateuch (or five books of Moses) has 
been discovered at Rome. It is in the possession of an 
a gentleman of the name of Sams. It is written 
on skins, and is in good preservation. The age of this 
manuscript is said to be about 1500 years, and it has 
been in the possession of a Jewish family upwards ef 
#00 years; but the last branch of this family, being 
reduced to povertyfin the time of the Revolution, was 
obliged to pawn this treasure of antiquity ; and, not be- 
ing able to redeem it, it came into the possession of the 
above mentioned Englishman. 








bare tg ww as one of those strait-laced, stiff 
necked things, known under the appellation of Dandies, 
was gen down Sackville-street, Dublin, and at the 





white kid gloves. Necklace and ear-sings pearl. Hair 
arranged in a few light ringlets on each temple. Small 


same time ogling @ fair Dandy, who was tripping alon 
‘* on the light fantastic toe,”.a great mastiff dog Bowe. 
suddenly between his legs and threw him off’ his balance 
so completely that he tumbled headlong into a stay. 





ivory fan. 








apd other sources, corroborating bis Beery. When 
Borged with food the serpent is supine. {t fs only 
when under the stimulus of bunger, that he exerts this 
fascinating faculty. ‘I'he cases mentioned by Mr. Pin- 
tard, at the last meeting of the society, are among the 


Un-marrying made easyx—-Dean ——, when residing 
\to a living in the country, had occasion one day to 
| unite a rustic couple in the holy bands of matrimony, 
|The ceremony being over, the husband began to pull 
in resolution, and 





serpent to influence birds to approach it, maugre their 
Cread; and che circumstances related by him do not 
militate with the hypothesis of Mejor Garden. 











Persian Peliteness.—On the entr 
e, into Teheran, the Shah of 
the General, for the 
during the solemnity. 


ersia apelogi 


>| just stepping to the other end of the church,” sai 
occurrence of sume drops of ; "| Dean, pointing to the belfry, 


|'this knot tightly, 1 fancy; but under favour, may I 
‘ask your Reverence ifs to be you could untie it again 7” 


\** Why, no,” replied the Bean, ** we never do that at ( wever 
= SSS || this end of the church; but I'll tell vou how you may || untying, and a judicious application of smelling. bosties, || 
of General Gar-| manage it.” ** How ?” eried the man, eagerly. ‘* By the poor sufferer was at length get to rights, and gon, | 
d tire || veyed home in a coach, hearti 
“there you'll find a rope, ||ignorance of the dog, which coul 


aud may do it youself.” 


. . | {as some husbands will) into 4 i mob, reconnoitred him through his glass for some time, ! 
many evidences of the existence of the power in the /' fit of repentance, he said, ‘* Your Reverence has tied and at length exclainied, in a voice of surprise, 


just to bloom and die. 
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Naturalist’s Diary, 


FOR OCTOBER, 


<—- 


All the materials are now removed, and con: |} Late does the Sun begin his shortened race, 


Languid, although no cloud obscures the view 3 
he nipping hoar-trost veils the shrivelled grass, 
Where waved, erewhile, tae cool refreshing dew. 


Cold from the north his hooked atoms calls, 


And ev'ry field in firmer fetters binds ; 


Rustling in show’rs the withered foliage falls, 


Slow from the tree, the sport of eddy winds. 


The birds, all flocking from their summer haunts, 


On the rough stubbles pick the costly grain ; 


His deadly snares the cruel fowler plants, 


And intercepts the wing that flaps in vain. 


Hard is their fate—if we may call it hard, 


To shun the rigid winter's coming storms, 


When famine threatens in the farmer's yard, 


And drifted snow the desert field deforms. 


The most familiar of all birds of song, 


Domestic redbreast, on the window sits, 

While, seldom seen, though whirring all day long, 

The active wren from hedge to hedge still flits. 
GRAME. 


Among the flowers which are still usually in blow, 


in this month, is the holyoak, Michacimas daisy, 
stocks, nasturtian, marigold, mignionette, lavender, 


wall-flower, red lips, china rose, virginia stock, heart's 


ease, laurustinus, rocket, St. John’s wort, periwinkle, 


&e, The hedges are now ornamented with the wreaths 
and festoons of the scarlet berries of the black bri- 
ony ; and now and then, that last “ pale promise of 
the waning year,” the wild rose meets the eye—born 
* But so I have seen a rose 
newly springing fromthe clefts of its hood, and at first 
it was as fair as the morning, and full with the dew 
of heaven as a lamb’s fleece; but when a ruder 
breath had forced open iis virgin modesty, and dis- 
mantled its too youthful and unripe retirements, it 
began to put on darkness, and to decline to softness 
and the symptoms of a sickly age; it bowed the 
head, and broke its stalk; and, at night, having lost 
some of its leaves, and all its beauty, it fell into the 
portion of weeds and out-worn faces.” — Jeremy 
Taylor. 

The principal harvest of apples is about the begin. 
ning of this month; and the counties of Hereford. 
shire, Worcestershire, Somersetshire, and Devonshire 
are busily employed in making cider and perry.— 
Herefordshire is particularly famous as a cider coun- 
try. The apple and pear trees which form the or- 
chards of Herefordshire, are composed ef a vayiety 
of the crab; and the common wild pear. The na- 
tive wild crab is subject to considerable diversity in 
the appearance of its leaves, and in the colour, shape, 
aud flavour of its fruit; by selecting aad cultivating 
the best of these, all our valuable varieties have beev 
produced. Several of these artificial varietios have 
been brought from Normandy and other parts of 
the continent. 

October is the great month for brewing heer,— 
whence the name applies to very strong beer, of OLD 
OcTOBER®. 

Laughing ale, brewed in planetary hour, * 
When March weighed night and day in equal scale; 
Or in October tunned, and mellow grown 
When seven revolving suns, racy juice, 

Strong, with delicious favour strikes the sense, 


In this month is the great potato harvest, a root 
introduced into this country, in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, and for many years known only as a ux. 
ury at the tables of therich; but now grown in vast 
quantities, as the food of both man and beast: and 
the most generally favourite aliment, perhaps next 
to wheat. Such is the fluctuation of price in an 
article, according to the seasan and scarcity, that 
the same root which ia June sold for several shil- 
ings per quart, now sells as low sometimes as six - 
pense a bushel. Those who wish to taste the potato 
inthe greatest perfection, mugt pay a visit to 4 sis- 
ter country, where this useful vegetable is much 
larger and finer than in England, and is cooked in a 
very superior manner, It is produced in such abun- 
dance in Ireland, as to form, with butter-milk, the 
almost Only food of the lower classes. 
The sowing of wheat is generally completed jn this 
month: when the weather is too wet for this occu. 
pation, the farmer ploughs np the stubble fields fo, 
winter fallows. Acorns are sown at this season, and 
the planting of forest and fruit trees takes place. 
The prudent will observe what passions reign 
In various plants (for not to man alone, 
But all the wide creation, Nature gave 
Love and aversion.) Everlasting fate 
The vine to ivy bears, nor less abhors 
The colewort’s rankness, but with am'‘rous twine 
Clasps the tallelm. The Pwstan rose unfolds 
Her bud more lovely near the fatid leak, 
a of stout Britons,) and enhances thence 

he price of her celestial scent. The gourd 
An4 thirsty cucumber, when they perceive 
Th’ approaching olive, with resentment fly 
Her fatty fibres, and with tendrils 
Diverse, detesting contact ; whilst che hi 
Contemns not rue nor "s humble 
Close neighbouring. ‘The Herefordiaa plant 
Caresses freely the contiguous peach, 
Hazel, and veight-resissing palm, and likes 
'T* approach the quinces and th’ elder's pithy stem, 
Unegsy seated by funereal yew 
Or walnut (whose malignant touch impairs 
All gen’rous fruits,) or near the bitter dews 
Of cherries: therefore weigh the habits well 
Of plants, how they associate best, nor let 
1] neighbourhood corrupt thy hopefyl plants. 


= 








|maker’s shop. Whilst a crowd was collecting round the 
| door, anxiously enquiring whether the * lady -like gen- 
(| tleman” was hurt? peor he Dandy passing by, saw his | 
|| poor brother “ E.rquisiie”’ 1 ing 
' t 


) , d prostrate in the shop, | 
and having with much diffieu 


y bustled through the ! 


|| with terror, ** It’s a Dandy! poor thing! five it aires | 


|junlace its stays—untie its cravat—poor thing! it's » || strange te tell instantly 


' Dandy!” However, by the operations of unlacing, | 


jj Snguieh a Dandy fiom a man, 


mingled || blind of one 


ly cursing the Gothic Jat /fenbury, in \ 
not imstiuctively dis tj grapes this year, which are culculat 


PHILIPS, 
a ns) 


The Stamford News says—** About two months ago, 
|T. Francis, of Loughbotough, who had been totally 
e for neur thirty years, completely 
t again, without aay application ; bus 

then became, and still remain 


| reeoyered the si 


| quite blind of the other. 





A single vine, growing against the front of the hotel 

Vcaneaters lire, has produced a crop of 
to be worth £60 
at the present inarket price, 
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LINES, 

Addressed to a Young Lady, who wore, suspended Srom 
her neck, an Ornament, which, she told the writer, was 
the gift of aY REND. 

—- 
I dare ask no more, lest a truth I discover, 


*T would blight all my hopes to disclose ; 
For oli! should this rns END prove a fortunate LOVER, 











For ever adieu, my repose ! 


But hope smiling points to a prospect more fair : 
But (hat brilliant vision once past, 
{ care not how soon I awake in despair, 
So that moment 1 wake be my last! 
NEMO NEMINI. 
Midnight, Monday, Scpt. 2% 
Liverpool. 
> 
MISS O'NEILL. 





From the new edition of Counsellor Philips's 
“ Emerald Isle.” 


But sec, within her garden bower, 
The lovely JuLiet pensive lean ; 
Herself the fairest, sweetest flower, 
That ever graced the Isle of Green f 
Ob! she is lovely to behold, 
With eye of blue and braid of gold! 
Her bosom is pure as the virgin snows ! 
Her blush and her breath—they have rifled the rose ! 
Her voice has the thrill of the nightingale’s sigh ! 
Young Love holds his palace of light in her eye! 
And her mien has the cyjnet’s majesty ! 
No, never yet did Beauty mould 
A temple more divinely fair; 
No, nover yet did temple fold 
Sueh virtues as are pat | there. 
Sweet girl! a nation’s loud acclaim, 
Echoes the worship of thy name : 
Pirth before thee bends the knee, 
"Lhe gay unbind their wreaths for thee, 
And Genius vields thee up his throne, 
Lest Beauty call thee all her own ; 
But nobler wreaths shall grace thy brow 
Than all the world can weave for thee ; 
Wreaths, to outlive the flecting vow, 
Of Fashion's frail idolatry ! 
When all the hearts that beat oe thee, 
When all the tongues that now adore thee, 
Shall fade, and no more traces leave 
Than the wild flower their love would weave. 
The evening of a parent's days, 
Cheered by Affection's loveliest rays, 
Shall beam a blessed wreath of light 
(Wove in Heaven's own garden bright) 
So pure round thee— 
Its foliage will for ever shine, _ 
Krom Envy’s eye, with light divine, 
Shading thy spotless memory. 


—> <a - 


We are informed by the London Morning Chronicle, 
that ‘* the following playful lines are the subject of a 
beautiful’ design by Srov#ann, prefixed to Mr. Moore's 
new Musical Work, entitled * National Melodies,’ con- 
sisting of airs of all countries, Spanish, Sicilian, Hun- 
arian, Indian, &c.""—We cannot let them pase. 

“A Temple to Fricndship,”’ said Laura, enchanted, 

“Pll build in this garden—the thought is divine !” 
Her temple was built, and she now only wanted 

An imave of Friendship to place on the shrine. 

She flew toa sculptor, who set down betore her 

A Friendship, the fairest his art could invent, 
But so cold and vo dull, that the youthful adorer 

Saw plainly this was not the idol she meant. 


«Oh never.” she cried, ** can I think of enshrining 
“An image, whose looks are so joyless and dim ; 

« But yon hutle God, upon roses recdining—_ 
** We'll make, if you please, Sir, a ee of him.” 

So the bargain was struck ; with the litle God laden, 
She joyfully flew to her shrine in the grove 

« Farewell,” said the sculptor, ** you're not the first 


yiaiden 


*Who came but for Frienpsuip, and took away 
Loy L “ag 
ree 
SOLITUDE. 
BY HW. KIRKE WHITE, 


Tt is not that my lot is low, 

That bids this silent tear to flow ;— 
Jt as not grief that makes me moan, 
It is that | am all alone! 


In woods and glens T Jove to roam, 
Whon the tir'd hedger hies him home: 
Or by the woodland pool to rest, 
When pale the stars ben on its breast. 


Yet when the silent evening sighs, 
With hallowed airs and syiwphones, 
My spirit takes another tone, 

And sighs that 1 am all alone ! 

The Autumn leaf is sere and dead, 
Aud floats upon the watery bed: 

leaf to die, 


1 would not be : ; 
sorrow's sigh, 


VW ihrout reeorcn: 
The woods and winds with solemn wail, 
"Tell all the sawic unvaried tale ; 

I've none ta snide when T am tree, 
And when ? sigh to sigh wath me ! 

————— <2 
THE WACER. 

*¢ T'}} ‘ay my life,’ says Dick elate, 
* Pi leap my horse o'er yonder gates 
Down came poor Dick upon bis bead, 
Aad lost his life—just what he lad. 


” 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


THE GIBBET. 

a 
The following Lines were written seme time ago, and 
probably would never have met the public eye, but) 
for a very recent transaction, which has taken place | 
in sight of the very Gibbet where the sccne of the 
Verses is laid. 


gusu 
man 
have taken place since these Verses were written, un- 
accompanied by Gibbeting. Let us hope the fashien 
is wearing out. 
———_—— 
(FROM THE IRIS.) 


is Son; upon one of the Peak Mountains. 


TimE,—Midnight.—ScENE,—A Storm. 


Ant thou, my Son, suspended here on high ?— 
Ah! what a sight to met a Father's eye !— 
To see what most I prized, what most I loved, 
What most I cherish’d,and once most approved, 
Hung in mid air to feast the naaseous worm, 
And waving horrid in the midnight storm ! 


Let me be calm ;—dewn, down, my swelling soul ; 
Ye winds, be still,—ye thunders, cease to roll ! 
No! ye fierce winds, in all your fury rage ; 

Ye thunders, rell; ye elements engage ; 

O’er me be all your mutual terrors spread, 

And tear the thin hairs from my frenzied head: 
Bring all your wrathful stores from either pole, 

And strike your arrows through my burning soul : 

I feel not,—fear not,—care not,—shrink not,—when 
I know,—believe,—and fecl,—ye are not men ! 
Storms but fulfil the high decrees of God, 

But man usurps his sceptre and his rod, 

Tears from his hand the ensigns of his power, 

To be the petty tyrant of an four. 


My Son! My Son! how dreadful was thy crime! 
Thy name stands branded to remotest time; =" 
Gives all thy kindfed to the eye of scorn, 

Both those who are, and tliése who may be born ; 
Scatters through ages on thy hapless race 

In every stage of life, and death,—disgrace : 

In youth’s gay prime, in manhood’s perfect bloom, 
Al! more,—it ends not, dies not, on the tomb! 
O woman! woman! choicest blessing given, 

If pure ;—the highest gift of highest heaven ! 

If lax, corrupt, ¢ scaididlyaotoree than hell ! 
Worse than the worst of demons dare to tell ! 

It was thy lot, ill-fated Son! to find 








Thy doom pour'd on thee by the faithless kind ; 
Fraudful and false, their treacherous snares they spread, 
And whelm’d destruction on thy thoughtless head. 


To die, to perish from the face of earth, 
Oblivion closing on thy name and birth, 
Hid under ground from each invidious eye, 
Krom every curious, every rancorous spy, 
Was what thy crime deserves :—not mare ; 
The rest seems cruelty.—-W hen heretofore 
Our barbarous sires the awful Gidbet rear’d, 
The Gibbet only, not the laws, were fear'’d : 
The untutor’d ruffian, of an untaught clime, 
Fear'd more the punishment, than dreaded crime, 
We boast refinement, say our laws are mild, 
Dealt equally to alJ, te man, the child ;— 
But ye, who argue thus, come here and see, 
Feel with a Father's feelings ;—feel with ine ! 
See that poor shrivell’d form the tempest brave, 
See the red lightning strike, the waters lave, 
The thunders volleying on that fenceless breast !=m 
Who can see this, and wish him not at rest ? 


The Author has long been convinced of the non-efficacy | 
of frequent public executions, and more particularly | 
of the inutility of hanging up the loathsome and dis- | 
ing carcase of a fellow man,—even though that | 

id have been a murderer. Many executions , 


The ay Soliloquy of a Father, under the Gibbet of 








SH*Miscellancous. 


a= 
AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 


The following account, which is extracted from the 
Journal of a gentleman who has recently been at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, wil! acquire interest at the moment 
that place is on the eve of being the scene of soim- 
portant deliberations. 


Aix-la-Chapelle stands in a fertile circular valley, sur- 
rounded by bold hills, on descending from;which, either 
on the road from Leige or from Juliers, the' slated roofs 
and minarets of the Hotel de Ville, and the grotesque 
dome of the cathedral, give to the old imperial city an air 
of imposing dignity. On entering it you find it, how- 
ever, far from a handsome town, according to the 
modern acceptation of the phrase—nor is the interest 
of antiquity united with any of that architectural cu 

riosity, which give the great cities of the Netherlands 
so striking a character. ‘The city, which is by no 
means large, is as usual surrounded bya thick rampart, 
now half in decay, with smal] Roman towers at nearly 
equal distances. Below the ramparts are agreeable 
shrubberies and gardens, chicfly the work of the 
French, and which form favourite promenades to the 
company of the Bathing-place. 

Our visit in the summer, when the place was over- 
flowed with company, gave us some idea of the mode 
of life of the diversified groups who were drinking 
ee yl of its waters and amusements than ourselves; 
both of which have no small resemblance to those of 
similar scenes in England, Gajety has, however, a 
more decided character ; pleasure is more the avowed 
business of every body; and if ennud may be the mo- 
tive of as many visitants to this place as to similar ones 
in Great Britain, the remedy here appears more suc- 
cessful; for you can rarely read in a single countenance, 
as you so often may’in the libraries of Brighton and 
Cheltenham, the inveterate disease of which persons 
come to be cured. ‘The systemof the day commences 
with a bath, taken early, for about half an hour. 
After breakfast, follow excursions in the environs, the 
walks in the gardeas, visits to the cafes and billiard- 
roonis, and, above ail, the pleasures of the Redoubt, or 
Grand Saloon, which occupy the gay world till dinner, 
at twoorthree. ‘This last-mentioned place of rendez- 
vous is the great centre of attraction ; and with the 
exception ,of nivch more gaiety, more avowed vice, 
and the absence of all preténce at rational resources, 
acts the part of the library at an English watering- 
place. The Redoubt is a large handsome building, 
the ground floor opens with a colonnade in front, ap- 
propriated to print, toy shops, &c. A wide staircase 
conducts to the first floor, where, after depositing 
your hat and stick with the gens d armes at the door, 

you enter the Grand Saloon—a splendid room with a 
carved ceiling, and lined with mirrors. On one side a 
crowd of motley, but well-dressed and gay-looking 
persons, of both sexes, are pressing over each other’s 
heads, round two large banks of Rouge et Noir. An 
anxious silence reigns, only interrupted by the rattling 
of the roulette, the clink of the Napoleons and francs, 
and the titters and jokes of the few whose speculations 
are a matter of mere frolic. ‘The play is frequently 
very high, but the bank does not refuse to sweep in a 
solitary franc. Pretty interesting women were put- 
ting down their Napoleons, and seeing them swept 
away, or drawing them in doubled, with a sang froid 
which showed they were no novices in their employ- 
; ment. 

Between four and five o'clock, groups of the beau 
monde repair to the Louisberge-a bold sandy bill, rising 
|abruptly just over the ramparts of the town, the view 
| trom-whieh overlooks the city and the rich valley be- 
| neath, and stretches over the neighbouring hills and 
| fertile pastures, to a range of even mountains which 
‘bound the horizon towards Germany. ‘The scene of 
attraction on the mountain is a large tavern, witha 
splendid saloen, commanding a noble prospect. Mu- 











At rest,—vague word !—the immaterial mind 
Perhaps even now is floating on the wind :— 
Ah! no,—not mind=—vot spirit,—but the shell ; 
The mind ere this has drank of Mercy’s well: 
"Tis not for that I feel, for that 1 sigh, 

But sweltering, putrid, rank mortality. 

©! blind to truth, to all experience blind, 

Who think such spectacles improve mankind : 
Bid untamed youth on such sights feast his eyes, 








‘But let no more the Gibbet brave the sky : 


Harden you may, but never humanise. 

Ye who have life, or death, at your command, 
Deal the sad dole, if death, with lenient hand, 
If crime demand it, let the offender die, 


No more let vengeance on the dead be hurl’d, 
But hide the victim from a gazing world. 
———, ncar Tideswell. 


—D @ en—— 
RE#.°oS8 OF CURRAN CONTINUED, 
THE FATAL DREAM. 


a 
*T was at the lonely midnight hour. 
My false one did appear ; 
1 could not list it was a dream, 
The vision shone so clear. 


II. 
He drew the love ring from his hand, 
And broke it on the ground, 
And cast away the lucid band 
Of pearls that clasp'd it round. 


nt. 
I led him to the myrtle grove, 
And to our fav’rite tree, 
‘That sweet resemblance might reprove 
lis want of constancy. 
There wildly strew'd my pearly band, 
I view'd m «umb despair, 
E-nvelop'd all ir earth and sand, 
And 1£ no more was there. 
v. 
I will not o'er the dream back pore, 
And ask the wizard sage $ 
I've thought the vision o'er and o'er, 
‘Too plain is the presage. 
vi. 








The ring of love is broke in twain, 
P<cay'd the nuptial wreath, 

Bright hope will never come again, 
the dream—the dream is DEAT 
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Whale Oil.— Sit Mumphrey Davy’s chemical experi- 

ae oul into such various uses, | 
never known before, at least little attended to, that it is 
likely to reach £50 per ton this year. 





sic, dancing, smoking, tea-drinking, walks in the gar- 
dens, &c. occupy the various descriptions of guests ; 
and the scene has few features of difference trom our 
cockney rendezvous near town, except the characters 
of the parties, who, instead of being worthy cits, with 
fat spouses, are often a gay assemblage of Counts, 
Barons, &c. &c. of various nations and qualities. 

During the continuance of the season there is pene 
rally a company of German players at Aix-la-Chapell 
and the company hastily return from the Louisberg '. 
‘the theatre. ‘Ihe building is small and by ro means 
handsome. 

"he Cathedral of Aix is interesting for its history 
and its rude specimen of carly Saxon architecture ; 
but has neither beauty nor grandcur to recommend it 
The quaint old dome, which comprehends the who! 
edifice, except the light Gethic choir of a later date, is 
a venerable relic of the old minster with which Chark 
magne adorved his native city. It was consecrated by 
Pope Leo Jif. in 804, with a ceremony worthy of it 
splendour. ‘Three hunéred and sixty-five Archbishoy. 
and Bishops were to be present at the solemnity ; bu: 
unluckily two were missing, and there is no knowing 
what might have resulted if two reverend prelates ot 
Tougres, long ago dead and buried at Maestricht, had 
uot been so kind as to walk out of their graves and 
supply the vacant seats at the cefemony. Some of 
the variest.ced marble pillars which adorned the old 
edifice, are now returned from their temporary visit 
to Paris, and are shown with the curiosities of the 
church, Under the céatte of the dome repose th: 
ashes of the great Charles, with the simple but im 
pressive inscription on the pavement—Carvlo ALagno. 
ummediately p sis hangs an immense circular sort 0! 
chandelier in the shape of a crown, composed of silver 
and brass—a present to the church from Frederick the 
Great, called Charlemagne’s crown. 

Among the relics are a sod disant neck and arm. 
bones of Charlemagne, his hunting-horn, and a golden 
cross which he is said to have worn ;—the girdle of th: 
Virgin, a bit of the cord that served to bind our Saviour, 
a fragment of Aaron’s rod, and a morsel of the manna 
of the desert.—The possession cf these treasures, whic! 
are preserved in a costly vase, and exposed periodically 


Chapelle the favourite resort of pilgriais trom all parts 
of Europe. An old Chronicle relates, that in 1490 
above 140,000 visited the relics in one day ; and that, 
at the end of the ceremony, the donation-box: was 
found to contain 80,000 florins. 








Subequeous Fire.—Several experiments have been! 
lately made at Paris to prepare a fire which wal burn) 
upon or even under the surface of water. A. boat was: 
sunk in the river Seine, and a ball of this inflamrable 
composition, with the weight annexed to it, in order to 


to the wondering multitude, formerly made Aix-la- J 


Further fivcours reccived.—S,—and 
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MANSION-HOUSE, LONDON. 


PROPOSED ALLIANCE WITH THE ROy, 
FAMILY, 
—<—>_—— 
MOSES OSGOOD. 
(Concluded from our last, page 39.) 





At the request of the Lord Mayor, the America, 
Consul, last week attended at the Mansion Hous 
for the purpose of taking the case of the above per. 
son into consideration. It will be recollected tha 
Osgood, who is 74 years of age, applied to the Loy 
Mayor to assist him in an application for the hang 
of the Princess Elizabeth in marriage, and also fy 
men to work a gold mine, which he said he possesse 
in America. It appears that the poor man, w 
though quite insane, has since his confinement, coy, 
Aucted himself with the utmost quictness, has a wis, 
to return to his native country, but not having th 
means of paying his passage, the Lord Mayor wishg 
to know if the American Consul would take up 
himself to assist him out. The Consul observed, 
was not in his power officially to assist Mr. Osgood, 
but as au individual he would do every thing Ip 
could for him ; and that, if a subscription was sq 
on foot, he would, from bis own. purse, subserib: 
double the amount of any other individual, 








PROPERTY OF THE QUEEN. 


The precarious state of the Queen's health, and he 
advanced age, have naturally turned the conversatig 
of all ranks to the exemplary virtues of her domesty 
character, which, however, is frequently mixed with 
various canjectures a3 to the probable amount and dis. 
posal of her personal property. For the information 
of such of our readers as may be ignorant of the pri. 
vate rights of the Royal Family, as established by law 
we give the substance of Blackstone’s Commentary a 
the personal rights and prerogatives of the Queen. 

The Queen Censort, by virtue of her marriage, hi 
many prerogatives above other women. ‘The Queen 
may purchase and convey lands, grant leases and copy. 
holds, and do other acts of ownership, without th 
concurrence of the King. She is also capable of takin 
a grant from the King, which no other wife is from 
herhusband. In law she is considered as a femme sole 
as a single, not as a marricd woman.—and the reason 
of this, according to Coke, is, that the King, “ whox 
continual care and study is for the public good, may not 
be troubled and disquict.d on account of his wife's dy 
mestic affairs.” ; 

The Queen has also many exemptions and minut 
prerogatives. She pays no tolls nor direct tax, norés 
she liable to any amercement in any court; she hai 
also some pecuniary advantages, which form hera 
distinct revenue. She is entitled to an ancient perqui- 
site called Queen-gold or Aurum Regina, arising from 
fines to the ing, from Royal Grants, or other mat. 
ters of Royal favour conferred by the King, from lie 
cences, pardons, &c. and it becomes an actual debtte 
the Queen’s Majesty, by the mere recording the fine. 

Blackstone adds (but without any Commentary 
the fact, and referring no doubt to former times) that 
“these matters of Royal grace and favour, out of 
which the durum Regine arose, were frequently ob 
tained from the Crown by the powerful intercession of 
the Queen /” The learned Judge then mentions a cur: 
ous anecdote respecting the durum Regina, in the 


reign of Charles |. a time (says he) fertile in expediens I 


for raising money. “ The King, on the petition of his 
Queen, Henrietta Maria, issued out his writ for levy 
ing it, but afterwards purchased tt of his Consort att 
price of Ten Thousand Pounds /” © 

As the accounts of the durum Regine have nevet 
been called for, nor submitted to Parliament, it is but 
fair to presume, that it-has never been levied during 
the (present reign. The amount, howeyer, of her 
Majesty's personal property (independent of the accw 
mulation of money) in jewels, plate, with the valuable 
pictures and ornamenral furniture of Buckingham 
house and Frogmore, which are not heir-looms of the 
Crown, must be large. 





The oak trees were never remembered to be more bur 
dened with acorns than at this time, in all parts cf th 
island. The produce of a single tree, on the estate ¢ 
Mr. Witherden, near Bethersden, in Kent, sold, a fev 
days ago, for £5. 


To Correspondents. 


—_— 

EpiTarHs.—We thank a correspondent for the epitaph 
which he has taken the trouble to transcribe for us 
and shall probably appropriate them at a future 
riod, as we have some thoughts of giving a comple 
collection of the mest singular, including those it 
serted in the former volumes of the Mercury. 





nt 





JUVENILE RECREATIONS.—We thank A Frrexd 
for the suggestion, that we might with propriety gitt 
a ree in the Kaleidoscope to the various bagatele! 
which have from time to time appeared in the Me- 
cury, under the head of * Christmas Gambols.”—We 
will think further upon the matter; but the 
season is not yet arrived. In the interim, we path 
obliged to any of our render for contributions of enig: 
mas, anagrams, &c. &c. for that department. 





A Farr ANSWER.—A correspondent has favoured # 
with the following reply to a query in our last.—We 
dare not take such a liberty with a lady, as to deviatt 
one iota from the fair text :— 

“Tn last Tuesday's Kulvidoscopz, you say,—* We shal! 
be much obliged if he or she will take the troubk 
once more to inform us what two chapters in the Be 
ble are exactly similar.” Now, my dear Mr. Egerton 
Smith, (thank you, Madam) if you will refer to the 
19th: chapter of the Second Book of Kings, and the 
37th chapter of Isaiah, your inquiry is answered, by 

** Yours, very truly, 
“ Roduey-strcet, Oct. 6, 1818. A LADY.” 


CirncumsTanTiaAL EvIDENCE.—We thank J. R. fot 
his communication, which shall rg ee in our next. 
NVENL. 
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carry it to the bottom, was thrown over the spot where |doid also by Messrs. Evans, Chegwin, and Hall, Castk 


the boat lay. 


consumed with the same case as if at had been Sred ef i 


hand. 


The boat was instantly set in a blaze, and); Street; Mr. Thomas. 


i M Smith, Paradise Street ; Mr. 6 
P. Day, ‘Newsman, Dale Street; and.Mr. John Smith; 
No. 59, Gerard Street, or ready money only. 
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